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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


——— Mr. Phelps is older by ten years than the Presi- 

dent is said to think the Chief Justice ought to be, yet there 
is a very general expectation that he will be the nominee. Mr. 
Edmunds vouches for his ability as a lawyer, as does Yale Col- 
lege, which enjoyed his services in its Law school. And in spite of 
some friction at the opening of his diplomatic career, he has been 
satisfactory both in his social and his public relations to the 
American people generally. The worst thing in his recent career 
is that he expresses his approval of the new Fisheries Treaty, af- 
ter having repudiated the principles on which it is based in his 
previous intercourse with the British government. But of course, 
the Republicans of the Senate would not oppose his confirmation 
on that ground, nor on the ground that he is ten years too old for 
the place. They will yield gracefully to Mr. Cleveland’s correc- 
tion of his judgment on that point, and with the fact of Mr. 
Lamar and the possibility of Mr. Gray before their eyes, they will 
be thankful that the selection is as good as this. 

Mr. Bayard is proposed by nobody for either the Chief-Jus- 
ticeship or the Presidency. His unlucky exploits as a negotiator 
of futile treaties have worn out his renown as the chivalrous and 
profound statesman, to whom the callow youth of the party used 
to look up with adoring regard. And now the best thing his 
friends are able to do with his Fisheries Treaty is to beg the Re- 
publicans to shelve it until December, not to secure a calmer dis- 
cussion of its merits, but to get our fishermen the privilege of 
paying $250 to $300 for each vessel for access to the inshore fish- 
eries this season. It is to be hoped that the Republicans will 
make no such blunder as that. Certainly our fishermen do not 
ask them to make it. They want to see the Treaty rejected now, 
not next December, and the responsibility for the defense of our 
rights laid at the door of the administration. The President has 
ample powers to secure to American fishermen all the rights 
which Mr. Bayard and Mr. Phelps asserted with so much earnest- 
ness and justice in their diplomatic correspondence with the 
Queen’s ministers. They want no more than that, and with less 
than that, whether secured by the treaty or its codicil, they will 
not be satisfied. It is true that the White House has managed to 
bring some of the Democratic Senators to make the same right- 
about-face as did the State Department. Mr. Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, was eloquent and urgent for retaliation upon Canada. He 
was against the negotiation of any treaty ; he declared that our 
fishermen had as much right to buy ice and bait in Canadian ports 
as our trading vessels had to buy pork and flour. But it is to be 
hoped that Messrs. Brown, Butler, Gorman, Harris, McPHerson, 
and Payne, who voted with the Republicans to maintain Ameri- 
can rights, have not all yielded to the persuasions which have 
affected Mr. Morgan. 





THE Democratic caucus of the House instructed Mr. Mills to 
arrange with the minority of the Committee of Ways and Means 
for the termination of the debate on the Revenue bill. As this 
is the first time that Mr. Mills has discovered any use for the mi- 
nority of that Committee, and as no discussion of the meas- 
ure has been allowed before its appearance in the House, the pro- 
posal strikes the public mind as exceedingly cool. Weare pleased 
to see that the minority have not assented to sucha limitation of 
debate as was proposed, and we do not see why they should agree to 
any. So far from fixing a day for a vote on the bill, the Republi- 
cans should treat it as an open question whether they are to allow 
any vote on it. By following the precedent set by the Democrats 
who opposed the bill to refund the Direct Tax, and sanctioned by 





the surrender of the Democratic caucus to that faction, the Re- 
publicans can prevent any vote whatever. And if Mr. Mills and 
his followers mean to treat their amendments in the House as 
they did in the Committee of Ways and Means, that is exactly 
the course for them to adopt. 

Mr. Mills thinks he will be able to pass the bill before the 
Democratic Convention meets on the 5thof June. As to its chan- 
ces with the Republican majority in the Senate, he says nothing. 
We venture the prediction that if it ever should reach that body, 
it will come back to the House so changed that its own parent 
will not know it. And it is not impossible that it will return with 
the measure to refund the direct tax incorporated into it. 





THE Chace bill to establish an international copyright divides 
with the Dakota bill the time of the Senate. That it will pass 
hardly admits of a doubt, but there may be some disagreement 
over amendments. One of the difficult problems is the copyright 
in contributions to periodicals. To exclude such contributions 
entirely would be to lower the character of the magazines by pre- 
venting their obtaining stories and biographical articles of more 
than temporary value. To include them without reserve would 
not only put an end to such eclectic periodicals as The Living Age, 
but would prevent the free quotation in our newspapers of much 
that adds to their value. Some middle term is needed, but has 
not been reached. 

Mr. Vest wanted to establish Free Trade in books, with the 
recognition of copyrights established in either country. This 
would be unfair because we are the first of book-buying countries. 
In England a few copies of a new book are needed, and are sold 
at a high price to the circulating libraries, under an arrangement 
of which our authors could get no advantages unless they pub- 
lished their books in England. Absolute reciprocity in books 
would give England vastly more than we would get in return. 





THE Senate has far surpassed the House at this session in the 
amount of well considered legislation which it has acted upon 
affirmatively. We do not include the Bonds Purchase bill, with 
Mr. Vest’s amendment, as coming under this description. It has 
sent to the House far more bills than it has received, and it has 
allowed no bills from the House to lie on the table or in Commit- 
tee, without action within a reasonable time. This is the more 
notable as the House has so many rules to expedite business, 
while the Senate has none or nearly none for that purpose. And 
the senatorial liberty of debate was never more freely used than 
at this session. Every measure has been as fully discussed as the 
majority could have desired, and the President’s Message has been 
criticised and defended at great length on both sides. Thus far 
the only attempt to hark back to past issues, and to awaken bad 
feelings over matters which now belong to history, has been on 
the Democratic side. Mr. Vest thrust into the discussion of the 
Dakota Admission bill an attack upon the Republican party in 
the matter of the election of 1876, and especially on Mr. Edmunds 
in connection with the Electoral Tribunal. As Mr. Edmunds 
was absent, Mr. Sherman replied on the spot, showing that the 
bill to create that Tribunal was passed by a Democratic majority 
in the House, and received 26 Democratic to 21 Republican votes 
in the Senate, so that it might be called fairly a Democratic meas- 
ure. For himself, he was satisfiéd fully that Mr. Hayes and not 
Mr. Tilden was entitled to the presidency, and that this view had 
been confirmed by all the evidence brought to light in the last twelve 
years. In the case of Louisiana especially, the present Demo- 
cratic governor had admitted more than the Republicans ever 
claimed. 
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Of course there is some excuse for Mr. Vest, who has to go 
far-afield to find anything to say against the Dakota bill. But it 
is rather inconsistent to drag into light at every turn the events 
of 1876, and then deny the rights of Republicans to refer to the 
admitted frauds not of a decade ago, but of the present year. 
Nor is it happy in Mr. Vest to rob of all credit the only patriotic 
act their party has done since it obtained control of either branch 
of Congress, by denouncing the decision of the tribunal they 
created with the consent—teste Mr. Abram Hewitt—of their own 
candidate. 


THE House Committee on Shipping gives an fndication of the 
extent to which Mr. Carlisle and the majority of the Democrats 
will support Mr. Whitney’s ideas as to the aid to be extended to 
American sbipping. The Committee has laid on the shelf the bill 
to subsidize ocean steamships, and has made a favorable report on 
that to open our registration to ships built abroad, if owned by 
Americans. This is consistent. No genuine Free Trader cares 
anything about the prosperity of American ship-building. ‘The 
New York Times and Evening Post both have recommended the 
nation to follow the example set by China, and have our very 
ships of war constructed in Europe. The Free Trader whom Mr. 
Cleveland has made collector of the port at Boston assures the 
people of that city that we now are unable to build ships of good 
quality, although—as the Boston Journal informs him—there are 
no finer steamships of their kind afloat than those constructed on 
the Delaware for the coasting-trade. Strangely enough, the Com- 
mittee proposes to exclude from the coasting-trade these ships of 
foreign build, which have been admitted to American registration. 
There is some reason to doubt the power of Congress to do this. 
The question never has been raised before, for from the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution ships not of American build have 
been refused our registration, and thus excluded from the coast- 
ing-trade. But good lawyers doubt the power of Congress to pre- 
scribe to the American owner of a registered shtp that he may sail 
it from New York to Liverpool, but not from New York to Savan- 
nah. Should it be decided that no such power exists the Free 
Traders would be still better pleased with the law they now pro- 
pose. The law excluding foreign vessels from the coasting-trade, 
although they have professed their desire to leave it intact, must 
seem to them the most preposterous piece of legislation on the 
statute-book. If we were as weak as some other countries, Eng- 
land would give usa lesson in Free Trade by ignoring it. Ja- 
pan has just the same law, and yet the merchant vessels of Great 
Britain set it at defiance, and carry on trade between the ports of 
Japan at their pleasure. 

That the bill reported to the House will pass we have very 
little fear. It is not to the policy of ‘“ Free Ships’ but to that of 
aid to American ship-building that the great commercial commu- 
nities on all three of our coast-lines have committed themselves. 
The commercial experts from Arkansas, such as Mr. Carlisle gave 
control of this Committee, may not see the significance of that. 
But the Democrats in the House, who represent New York, Bal- 
timore, Savannah,and New Orleans have better means of know- 
ing what the great centres of commerce call for. 








THE House has passed the bill to create a Department of La- 
bor with a permanent staff of 65 persons, from commissioner down 
to charwoman, at salaries aggregating $82,420 a year, besides such 
additional experts and employés as Congress from time to time 
may authorize. As the head of the establishment is to be a com- 
missioner and not a secretary, the “department” must fit inside 
some of the present departments, possibly the Treasury. As it 
deals both with home and foreign labor and prices, it could not be 
assigned to either the State Department or the Interior, although 
it will overlap, if not supersede, much of the work now done by 
our consuls, under the direction of the former. 





SECRETARY WHITNEY continues unshaken in the conviction 
that we should create a naval reserve of subsidized steamships in 





the merchant marine, which might be taken for government use 
in war times, and especially constructed with that end in view. 
Since he urged this in his annual report, he has been in receipt of 
information from ail parts of the country which shows how deep 
is the interest in the plan. More than one State has offered 
to cooperate with the general government in carrying out the plan, 
and the interest expressed by commercial bodies is universal. 
He reminds the chairman of the sub-committee, to which the sub- 
ject has been referred that this is now the general practice of 
civilized governments. Just as they have large reserves of land 
force, corresponding to our State militia, so they are aiding in the 
construction and maintenance of fast steamships, like those of 
the White Star and Cunard lines, which shall be at the public 
service in time of war. 

The same policy was pursued by our own government before 
the war. The Collins line of wooden steamships, plying between 
New York and Liverpool, was subsidized both in the construction 
and the maintenance of its vessels, on condition that they should 
be the fastest ships afloat, and that they should be transformed 
into government cruisers on the outbreak of a war. Thanks to 
Senator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi and his fellow Free Traders, 
that policy was brought to an end, and there were no Collins 
steamships to be had when he and his friends founded their 
Southern Confederacy on the allied principles of Free Trade and 
human bondage. 





IT is a good suggestion to so amend the Inter-State Commerce 
Law as to compel its acceptance by every road which crosses 
State lines, and that even with regard to traffic which does not 
cross the line. The power of Congress to regulate traffic between 
the States enables it to prevent any railroad from taking part in 
that commerce which does not accept the jurisdiction of nation 
law over its whole traffic. There need be no difficulty in fo fram- 
ing an amendment to the law as to Jeave a railroad no choice. 
But even this does not meet the case fully. Rather it would in- 
crease the difficulty. It would place such railroads at the mercy 
of other roads which do not cross State lines at all, in the 
matter of competition for traffic within States which have no 
equally effective system of railroad legislation. In fact there is 
no final solution of the problem except by an amendment to the 
Constitution giving Congress jurisdiction over all railroads, water- 
ways and telegraph lines, whether they cross State lines or not. 

Another much needed amendment is to prevent the practice 
called “ underbilling.”” Even while the requirements of the law 
that rates shall be published and no abatements made by agree- 
ment, are complied with, they are evaded by the tacit under- 
standing that the bills for freight to favored customers shall not 
come up to the schedule rates. The Commission finds that as the 
law stands they are unable to put a stop to this kind of personal 
discrimination, which is the very worst of the abuses the law 
seeks to suppress. 





THE administration has done quite right in enforcing the law 
against the importation of contract labor in the case of fishermen 
hired in Nova Scotia by the owners of American fishing vessels. 
Not only common sailors were thus employed, but in defiance of 
the registration laws the skippers in command of quite a number 
of American fishing vessels were found to be aliens from the 
lower provinces of Canada. The abuse is not extensive, but real. 
Seventy-eight per cent. of the officers and crews of our fishing 
fleet are American citizens, as is shown by official returns, and of 
the remaining 22 per cent. the greater part are residents in our 
fishing ports, and therefore eligible to serve on our vessels. But 
none are eligible to command them. 





WE regret to observe that Mr. Frederick Douglass, said to be 
a man of color, and formerly a slave in Maryland, has been mak- 
ing an inflammatory and divisive speech on the subject of the 
present condition of the Freedmen. Mr. Douglass ought to be 
aware by this time that even white men are not allowed to touch 
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upon that subject, except in the most optimistic manner. If they 
do, Mr. Lowell consigns them to the lowest circle in his ‘‘Inferno,” 
and Mr. Watterson finds them guilty of hysteria. And Mr. Doug- 
lass is by no means optimistic. He finds his race throughout the 
South not only disfranchised by fraud and terrorism, but kept in 
a condition approaching their former bondage by laws in whose 
enactment and amendment they haveno voice. And he calls upon 
the Republican party to remember that while the maintenance of 
sound financial principles and the protection of our home indus- 
tries are very important matters, it is not to be forgotten that the 
vocation of the party with regard to the once enslaved race is not 
yet discharged. Higher than any claims growing out of the ma- 
terial needs of the country are the claims of oppressed humanity. 
He thinks that a nation which imposed political duties upon the 
freedman must have the right and power to defend him in the 
discharge of those duties. All of which is as objectionable to the 
Lowell school of politics as it is true, and the more objectionable 
to many for being true. The spirit which before the war denounced 
every reference to slavery as “sectional” and “ inflammatory,” 
and was ready to sacrifice the rights of millions of bondsmen to 
the demands of commerce and of small political issues is not dead 
yet. It even has found a new mouthpiece in the author of the 
‘“* Biglow Papers.” 

Mr. Watterson retorts that the only remedy Republicans have 
proposed is to meddle with the internal affairs of the Southern States 
in a way we would resent if it were to be applied to the Northern 
States. Far from it. The Republican party, whatever may be 
true of Senator Chandler, has no proposal to make with reference 
to the South which it will not agree to have apply equally to the 
North. Its whole course has been to establish equal legislation for 
both sections. After having established equal suffrage in the South 
by the reconstruction laws, it went on to make the black man a 
voter in every State of the Union. The only proposal affecting 
the South more than the North to which it has committed itself, 
is the Blair bill, which would give the Southa Benjamin’s portion 
of the sum appropriated in aid of popular education. Andif Mr. 
Watterson and his friends will agree to such legislation as is needed 
to secure that fair vote and an honest count in all national elec- 
tions which he admits does not exist now, Republicans will make 
no objection to the application of that machinery in the Northern 
States equally with the Southern. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a very severe reflection upon those 
gentlemen with whom he associated during his visit to this coun- 
try, when he assured a London audience that he “ had found very 
few persons, indeed, in America, who approved Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy.” We know that the range of Mr. Chamberlain’s social 
acquaintance in America was limited. A gentleman who went 
about with an escort of detectives armed to the teeth was not 
likely to move very freely in American society. And in fact a 
large part of those he did meet were British residents of the kind 
that hissed Mr. Gladstone’s name, wheu Mr. Depew mentioned 
it at the St. George’s banquet in New York last Monday. This 
fact should have kept Mr. Chamberlain from being so dogmatic 
as to what the American Democracywould do with the Irish 
National League, if Ireland were its affair. Mr. Chamberlain saw 
about as much of the American democracy during his visit to 
America, as he did of the American Indians, unless we consider 
his looking at them through carriage and hotel windows a means 
of acquiring imformation. 

But one class of Americans Mr. Chamberlain did meet. We 
mean the official set in Washington, and especially those who 
gather around Mr. Bayard and the State Department. He had 
ample opportunity for learning their opinions on the Irish ques- 
tion. Was it, then, they who conveyed to him the depreciatory 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone, which he mistook for American public 
opinion? Was it they who assured him that the American democ- 
racy ‘would make short work of the monstrous pretensions of 
the National League”? There ought to be a good many Irish 





voters in the Democratic party, who would feel a personal inter- 
est in ascertaining how Mr. Chamberlain was posted as to Ameri- 
can opinion by the leaders of their party. 

Mr. Depew was hissed for saying that “if to-day Mr. Glad- 
stone should come to this country, he would be received every- 
where with a welcome not hitherto surpassed by any given to 
any man born in this country, and would get from Americans a 
universal tribute of affection equal to that which has greeted the 
very best and best-beloved of our statesmen.” 





THE Pennsylvania Republican Convention, on Wednesday, 
nominated Judge Mitchell, of this city, for Judge of the Supreme 
Court,—a very fit and worthy selection,—and chose four delegates 
at large to the Chicago Convention, in the persons of Senator 
Quay, Mr. H. W. Oliver, Adjutant General Hastings, and ex- 
Sheriff Leeds of this city. The Convention was notable for the 
fact that a number of conflicting interests were represented, and 
that a revised estimate arises from it of the influences now con- 
trolling the Republican party of Pennsylvania. The decay of Mr. 
Cameron’s dictatorship and the corresponding rise of Mr. Quay’s 
ambition and power were very notable, while Chairman Cooper 
received notice that his importance had now reached its zenith. 
In the compromise by which he continues as Chairman, during 
the remainder of this year, while Mr. Andrews is elected for 1889, 
the real victory lies on the side of the latter, and it is Mr. Quay’s 
management through Senator Delamater that has dealt the blow. 
Hereafter, Mr. Cameron will either occupy a strictly subordinate 
place, or he will have to fight for his political existence. And yet 
Mr. Magee showed by his successful efforts to substitute Mr. 
Oliver for the selection of Colonel Quay that even a Pennsylvania 
Convention may be induced by a bold and skillful leader to break 
the slates of Bosses. 





‘““ WHEN rogues fall out,” etc. Theinvestigation provoked by 
the discovery of Governor Hill’s relations to the Aqueduct con- 
tractors has let in more light upon Democratic politics in New 
York than had been done since the Tweed exposure. Mr. Squire, 
the Commissioner of Public Works, who was removed for having 
obtained his office by a corrupt bargain, has stepped into the place 
of witness, and has “ made a clean breast of it.’’ He shows that 
Governor Hill knew of that bargain long before he took any steps 
against him, and that the suspicions excited by the note transac- 
tion with Mr. O’Brien are fully borne out by the facts. Indeed 
Mr. Squire has told so much, and has been so well corroborated 
even by those who hurry forward to contradict him, that there is 
some reason to hope that Mr. Hill’s career as a small and crooked 
politician is coming to a close. Perhaps he may be impeached and 
removed : it would be a good thing for New York. 





To offset the scandal of the Louisiana election, the Democrats 
and Mugwumpsare pointing to the election in Rhode Island, and the 
charges brought by the Providence Journal as to bribery in War- 
wick and two adjacent towns. They very greatly exaggerate the 
charges made in that case. The Journal has not alleged that the 
State was carried for the Republican ticket by bribery. As we 
read its charges, it has not alleged that even Mr. Lapham owes 
his election as Lieutenant-Governor to practices of that kind. It 
claims that he saved himself from running behind his ticket, and 
even made a show of obtaining votes from his Democratic neigh- 
bors who knew him best, by buying up the votes of venal voters 
in Warwick, where he resides, and two neighboring towns. The 
charges thus brought are specific and definite, and they should be 
investigated by the newly elected legislature, and Mr. Lapham 
punished if they are sustained. But they amount to very much 
less than the charge to which Mr. Watterson pleads guilty on be- 
half of the Democratic party of the South, viz. the suppression of 
the votes of the majorities in whole States. 

Rhode Island, it may be remarked, is the State most likely of 
all those in the North, to witness such practices. It has not the 
strong Puritan basis under its public life which keeps Vermont, 
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Maine, and New Hamnshire from the temptations which beset 
small commonwealths. It is nearly as much of a pocket borough 
as Delaware; but it has not sunk to anything like the Delaware 
level in politics: on the contrary, the adoption of the unrestricted 
suffrage amendment at the recent election is a movement directly 
opposite to the infamous system of disfranchisement which Dela- 
ware practices. 

‘In the ease of Louisiana the Republican candidates in nearly 
all the northern parishes “ were advised,’”’—a despatch to the Times 
of New York says,—to withdraw from the contest. One of those 
candidates explains this euphemism by specifying men who had 
been driven from their homes by terrorism of the old sort, because 
they accepted Republican nominations. The negroes, it is said, 
voted very generally for the Democratic ticket. Nothing was to 
be gained, except injury and proscription, by voting for any other. 
Yet not a Democratic newspaper inside the State or outside it 
asks for an investigation of these things, or expresses the slightest 
indignation at them. They are absorbed with Rhode Island ! 





THE plan for testing the power of the Common Pleas judges 
under the new License Law already has taken shape. Test cases 
have been selected, in which it is hoped the four judges will be 
seen to have proceeded in an arbitrary fashion, as nothing was 
alleged against the character of the applicants, and the license 
of their establishment was asked by business men of their neigh- 
borhood. Even this, however, does not exhaust the discretion 
vested by the law in the judges. They are authorized to refuse 
licenses to applicants of good moral character, against whose 
places no charges have been brought, when they do not judge 
those places to be needed by the public. Around the new public 
buildings, for instance, a complete cordon of taverns has been 
forming for two years past. The judges refused to relicense most 
of them because they were not needed, and thus took steps to 
prevent our chief municipal centre becoming a nest of bar-rooms. 
And even if the Supreme Court were to take a different course 
in this case from that which it adopted when similar appeals 
were made against the discretion exercised by judges in the in- 
terior of the State, it would avail very few of the rejected appli- 
cants. In most cases the moral character of the applicant or the 
police record of his establishment was such as to save the judges 
the trouble of proceeding to inquire whether the public conven- 
ience required a saloon at that site. Until these hearings, the 
public never was able to form any adequate estimate of the law- 
lessness with which the liquor traffic has been conducted. Every 
day’s hearing has tended to strengthen the anti-saloon sentiment 
in the mass of our people, and to create a demand for still more 
severe restrictions than the Brooks law has imposed. 





Our friend Mr. Brainerd, of the Philadelphia Daily News, 
suggests in a note to the Editor of THE AMERICAN that the allu- 
sion to “‘ the News ” of Indianapolis, in a paragraph in this paper 
last week, might be understood to mean his own paper, and he 
desires to state that while it,—the Philadelphia News,—“ does ad- 
vocate the nomination of Judge Gresham it is as firm an advocate 
of Protection to American industry as THE AMERICAN or any 
other journal can be.” To which we add no remark except that 
it seems to us its Protectionist firmness is not at present accom- 
panied by clear insight or first-rate judgment. 





THE way in which commercial treaties of reciprocity tie the 
hands of the countries who engage in them, finds a fresh illustra- 
tion in England. Among the new taxes proposed by Mr. Goschen 
is a duty on wine imported in bottles. He said that no doubt 
England’s neighbors would find fault with it, but he was not 
aware that they had earned the right to be considered in the mat- 
ter. But the French retort that they are going to do a good deal 
more than complain. When they refused to negotiate a specific 
treaty of commerce with England, in place of the Cobden Treaty, 
they did make an agreement to do as well by England as by any 





other country. Under that agreement English goods enter France 
on the terms given to those of Belgium by the convention with 
that kingdom. But the French claim that this was with the un- 
derstanding that no advance would be made in English duties on 
French silks, wines, gloves, and other article of that sort. They 
now threaten to cancel the whole arrangement and place English 
goods under the much heavier duties of their general tariff, if the 
wine tax be persisted in. The sensible thing for England to do 
would be to respond by duties on French silks and gloves as high 
as the French duties on English cottons and hardwares. If that 
did not bring the French to terms, it might do something to re- 
store the prostrate industries of Coventry and Macclesfield. But 
Free Trade stands in the way of sense. 

How the Tory government of Canada understand this matter 
of reciprocity is shown by their recent action. For years the 
Canada Tariff has held out to the United States the offer of free 
admission of certain articles, if we would put them on our Free 
List also. This has been done in the case of a number, and yet 
Canada did nothing of the sort. When the Liberals in Parlia- 
ment called attention to the matter, the government asserted that 
the Tariff law gave it entire discretion in the matter, but did not 
bind it to take any action. Yet under this pressure, and a charge 
of breach of faith, reinforced by a threat of some action on the 
part of Congress, the articles in question were put on the list of 
articles to come in free from the United States. But in less than 
a week this was reversed on the ground that it would bea dis- 
crimination against England in favor of America. Itnow remains 
for Congress to take action, and one of the most effectual steps 
would be to place all fish from Canada under the same duty as is 
now paid by salted fish. 





THE exposure of the shabby, irritating, and oppressive con- 
duct of the coercionist magistracy in Ireland was partly accom- 
plished by Mr. McCarthy’s complaint in Parliament against the 
increase of the penalty on setting aside an appeal. This is only 
one out of a score of such abuses of power; but it was selected be- 
cause it was most likely to appeal to the English love of fair play. 
Although English law no more forbids such increase of penalty 
than does the Irish, no English judge would dare to punish an ap- 
peal in this way. But the Irish judges,—under instructions from 
the Castle and from Mr. Balfour, as the Tory papers have shown,— 
are equal to any piece of dirty policy that is required of them. 
They have been shown by the judges of the Exchequer Court to 
have sent a man to jail for an offense of which there was not a 
particle of evidence. They constantly fix the penalty just below 
the limit at which the law allows an appeal, in order to prevent 
one being taken. And in more than one case they have left the 
bench to take personal part in a general clubbing of the people 
gathered on the street to hear what their decision of some case 
would be. The worst thing that can be said of Ireland is that she 
always has supplied the men to do the dirty work of her alien 
rulers. 


THE Radicals of the French Assembly, under the lead of M. 
Clemenceau, have determined to follow their own policy without 
any regard to the Boulangist party, which now consists of five 
members, since the General was elected. They first assure the 
Floquet ministry by a formal vote of their entire confidence in it, 
and then warn it not to lose its head in the matter of a revision 
of the Constitution because Boulanger makes that the stalking- 
horse of his ambitious intrigues. The Constitution is to be revised 
in aradical sense, andwith M. Clemenceau, not Boulanger, directing 
the affair. As the former is by far the abler man, and enjoys 
the confidence of the radical voters in a high degree, nothing 
could be better for France than a collision between the two. It 
probably would give the French public a better opportunity to 
take the measure of its new idol, than would any other occur- 





rence, 
General Boulanger is all for revision, but he declines to ex- 
plain his plan, M. Clemenceau took the public into his confidence 
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years ago. He would alter the constitution of the Senate so as to 
make it genuinely representative of the people. And he would 
decentralize the French government so as to give the provinces 
some share in the choice of their immediate rulers. The latter is 
the greatest political need of France, which has sacrificed every- 
thing to Paris. 


THE fortitude of the German Emperor, and his simple and 
manly character, are drawing upon him admiration as well as sym- 
pathy. There begin to be hopes again that his malady may be cir- 
cumvented. But his ups and downs are so frequent and the last 
descent was so nearly into the jaws of death that it calls for a 
great deal of optimism to permit that idea. 











IS THERE A QUESTION AS TO MR. BLAINE? 


b Lemar Mr. Blaine wrote his letter from Florence nobody 

questioned that on its face it was an absolute withdrawal 
of himself from consideration as a candidate for the Presidency. 
It is true that some persons, not his friends, declared it to be a trick, 
but no friend, so far as we observed, ever spoke of it as insin- 
cere, or consented that the honesty of its expressions should be 
called in question. When, then, a little later, the interview with 
him was published, and it was seen that he again distinctly 
affirmed his withdrawal, there was a general settlement of the 
public mind as to the finality of the step. 

But lately we are being told that after all the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine is intended. There is to bea division of the Con- 
vention over many candidates, a confusion, a long contest, a fa- 
tigue, an exhaustion, finally a “stampede” for another march 
under the leadership of 1884. It is persistently asserted that in 
Ohio the people want Blaine, and are only pretending to want 
Mr. Sherman. It is told over and over again in some of the 
newspapers,—most particularly in the New York Tribune,—which 
have been known as supporters of Mr. Blaine, how in the differ- 
ent conventions in the different States there is significant applause 
at the mention of his name. And generally, by these and other 
suggestions, the impression is sought to be created that, after ail 
the withdrawal is not genuine and that a renomination is in store. 

Let us look at this subject a moment, with entire coolness and 
perfect candor. Is there really any question as to Mr. Blaine’s 
position? For ourselves we declare there is not. His letter was 
such as he could not write and yet remain in the field. To as- 
sume that he could is to charge him with double-dealing and dis- 
honesty. He need not have written it at all, if he desired, or 
even was simply willing, to be again a candidate. There is no 
other conclusion possible, consistent with a decent estimate of 
him, than that he wrote it for the reason and to the purpose ex- 
pressed upon its face. And so it has been taken. With scarcely 
an exception, the leaders and leading men of the Republican 
party have said, at one time or another, that the letter ended Mr. 
Blaine’s candidacy. We may cite, as an example of such expres- 
sions, that of Mr. Clarkson, of Iowa, on Wednesday of the present 
week. Mr. Clarkson is one of the half-score of close friends of 
Mr. Blaine who managed the contest for him, in 1884, both at Chi- 
cago and later. Yet he now says that he is out of the race by his 
own motion, that for him to change from the position assumed in 
the letter would be fatal to his reputation, and could not secure 
his election, and that Iowa, always his staunch supporter, has left 
him for Mr. Allison, with no reservation of purpose. 

It is this certainty, shown by Mr. Clarkson, that it is not now 
possible for Mr. Blaine to reverse himself and yet command the 
respect and support of the American people, which constitutes the 
final and conclusive factor in the case. Even if Mr. Blaine’s let- 
ter was insincere,—which we deny,—it was final. 

It may be pointed out as proof that such is the feeling of Re- 
publicans that the States which were his strongest friends in 1884 
are now bent upon other results. Not least conspicuous is Penn- 
sylvania. Does any one suppose that if it had been thought pos- 
sible to again have Mr. Blaine as a candidate some one would not 





have suggested it in the State convention? But the convention 
was silent upon the subject. Among those who were in the di- 
rection of its procedure there was none who even advised any form 
of a mention of his candidacy, either proximately or remotely. 
We are not now arguing for or against the propriety of a re- 
nomination of Mr. Blaine. That question was laid on the table 
by Mr. Blaine himself. It cannot be further discussed. We are 
simply considering (1) was his withdrawal sincere? and (2) will 
the party disregard it? The former question we answer in the 
affirmative, of course, and the latter emphatically in the negative. 
The situation is not one of imagination, but of simple facts. Mr. 
Blaine’s candidacy is now morally impossible. The effect of his 
own act has been that which he presented as its purpose, and any 
one who thinks that the American people fail to see this, or that 
they would lower themselves and their country in a movement 
which could put truth and honor to shame insults as well as mis- 
understands them. They would notelect Mr. Blaine now. 








APRIL DAYS. 


p= desirable it may be to feel that confidence can be 

safely placed in many mundane matters, and in some, if not 
all humanity, the undoubted fact that we can not do so in the 
matter of April days is a condition not without merit. The sys- 
tematic rambler has not grown gray before he learns that the bliss- 
ful uncertainty of April is really a source of acertain joy ; for thereis 
abundant warrant that every day will be full enough, whether 
clear or cloudy ; whether dripping with intermittent showers, or 
white, even, with the last snow of the season. And here let me 
say, that April snow storms are not such novelties as has been in- 
timated. However it may be in adjoining States, or even in ad- 
joining counties, here, where the terrace faces southward and 
where we have less winter than do others not beyond the horizon, 
I have waded knee-deep in snow, and plucked, while so doing, 
dogwood blossoms, white as the drift that formed their unwel- 
come background. 

Such short-lived snows have no ill effect upon vegetation, and 
leave the ground as green and blossom-starred as it was before 
the storm. Indeed, there are dainty April blossoms that seem to 
enjoy these belated storms and prove no mean rivals, in purity of 
color, to the snow through which they peep. At such a time, as 
the thermometer will show, the poole. at the plant’s roots and the 
air that bathes its delicate branches, if they reach above the snow 
are not chilled, and the intermediate, encroaching rim of winter 
produces no ill effect. The buds on every tree continue to swell, 
as might be expected; but creeping plants, as arbutus, are not 
blighted, for from beneath the snow I have gathered fully opened 
blossoms. Such occurrences must not be misinterpreted ; they do 
not indicate that arbutus is a lover of cold weather, but that it has 
strength to withstand it, when it comes. It has always appeared 
to me that a white frost was more destructive than a black one, 
A cold, dry atmosphere. even when thin ice forms has appeared 
not to affect wild flowers; while many blossoms withered when 
the sunshine melted from them crystals of frost. 

It would be hard to determine, in years, how long bas April 
been the uncertain moon it now is. Doubtless for tens of centu- 
ries, and the vegetation that has become established through nat- 
ural agencies is not easily disconcerted. It appears to discount 
all probably contingencies, and the not infrequent snows that 
March left as its spiteful legacy to the woods and fields are ac- 
cepted with better grace than is generally supposed. 

But it is more to the purpose to consider the famous showers 
of the month, that figure with more or less prominence in the lit- 
erature of the past five centuries from the time when Chaucer sang 

“ Whanne that April with his shouers sote, 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote; ” 
to the mechanical rhymes of village weeklies er the 
pretty lie that April showers bring May flowers. Let us deter- 
mine, then, in what respect a short-lived rain of this month differs 
from one in May or June. As in many other matters meteorolo- 
gical, the imagination is allowed a more than scientific sway and 
peculiarities claimed to exist are much more fanciful than real. 
In this case, the rain drops are no less round or damp than usual, 
or more so. But the country has an aspect now that is quite its 
own, and this has much to do, though not all, with typical April 
showers, which are always accompanied by sunshine; rains of a 
few minutes’ duration, from clouds that fleck but not obscure the 
sky, and offer opportunity, if not to walk between the drops, at 
least to dodge their sources, and skip from cloud-capped to clear 
country. I remember one such shower when the east side of the 
turnpike was dusty, while the west was channeled with tiny rivulets. 
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We must not look for April showers too soon; the rigor of 
March may linger in the air; nor too late, for May is often un- 
reasonably impatient, and jostles the elbow of retiring April. It 
is during the third week, as my records run, that the month may 
best be studied—a week when leaves are young, when grass is 
green, when nature teems with promise. 

In the forest, the sunlight softly stealing through the half- 
grown leaves gilds the dark mosses, warms the cold lichens, kiss- 
es the purple orchids, makes glad the gloomiest crannies of the 
wood. Scarcely a cave so dark, or ravine so deep, but the light 
reaches to its uttermost bounds, and unlike the soulless glare of 
the midwinter sun, is life-inspiring. There is a subtle essence in 
an April sun that quickens the seeming dead. 

And while I have stood wondering at this strange resurrec- 
tive force, at times almost led to listen to the bursting buds and 
steadily expanding leaves, a veil is suddenly drawn over the 
scene and the light shadows fade to nothingness. Falling as 
gently as did the sunlight that preceded it, come the round, warm 
raindrops from a passing cloud. Gathering on the half-clad 
branches overhead, they tind crooked channels down the wrinkled 
bark, poise upon the unrolled leaves, globes of unrivalled light, 
or nestle in beds of moss, gems in a marvellous setting. Anon, 
the cloud passes, and every raindrop drinks its fill of light. There 
is no longer a flood of mellow sunshine here, but a sparkling light 
—an all-pervading glitter. And it is thoroughly inspiring. Your 
enthusiasm prompts you to shout, if you cannot sing, and.the 
birds are always quickly moved by it. From out their hidden 
haunts, in which they have sat silently while it rained, come 
here and there, the robins; and perching where the world is best 
in view, extol the merits of the unclouded skies. Earnest sun- 
worshippers they, that watch his coming with impatient zeal and 
are ever first to break the silence of the dawn; and all these April 
days their varying songs are tuneful records of the changing sky. 

Does it mean nothing that the robins, always go to some 
commanding point, if not to the very top of the tree, to sing? 
Starr King, in oneof his admirable lectures, remarks “‘ you never 
surprise a dog, deer, or bear gazing with satisfaction at the loveli- 
ness of the meadow, the curve of a river, or the grandeur of a 
mountain. They see all the facts as an inventory could be taken 
of them, but not the charm of color, or motion, into which the 
details blend.”” I am not quite sure about our mammals, which 
certainly have essentially prosaic natures, but as far as our birds 
are concerned, I am led to dispute the statement; and Mr. King 
intended that it should apply to them. Does this asserted soul- 
condition fit with that love of locality that we know birds possess? 
I think not. And have we any right, as is done by many, to 
assume that haunts are chosen wholly with reference to the food 
supply? If so, many a birdless area should be thronging with 
them throughout the summer. Why, if the beauty that we rec- 
ognize goes for naught among birds, does the grass finch sing 
most sweetly during the few moments of a brilliant sunset? Time 
and again, as I have passed over the upland fields at the close of 
day, the sun has suddenly broken through the cloud-banks on the 
horizon and filled the world with crimson and golden light. In 
an instant, every grass finch in the field mounts some low shrub 
and sings his sweetest songs. Is this always mere coincidence? 
Do they not, rather, feel that same impulse which prompts us to 
exclaim, *‘ how beautiful?” 

And I cannot withhold from the falcon that I saw to-day 
credit for some nobler motive, when gazing from the top of the 
tallest tree about, than looking for a mouse. 

But the typical April shower is not the only variation, during 
the month, from fair-weather days. There are other rains than 
these deliberate, partial, poetical ones; and I never fail to remem- 
ber this latter fact, and am disagreeable enough to thrust deadly 
statistics in the face of those who quote with evident satisfaction 
pat phrases about this strange month’s beauties. The month has 
its charms and an abundance of them, and all try to forget its un- 
pleasant features; but when I hear my friends extol the beauty 
of tearful April, as though the month was a fragment of paradise 
lost, my perverse disposition asserts itself and I quote from the 
depressing pages of “ Peirce on the Weather.” Of one not yet 
forgotten April, he records, “a cold, boisterous northwester .. . 
made everything tremble and shiver. . The blustering snow 
squalls which followed, would have been more suitable for Janu- 
ary. . Ice formed on several nights, half an inch thick, 
which destroyed all the buds, and almost every green thing.” 
Nothing quite so bad as this, lately, it is true; but what has been 
may be; and arbutus gatherers that had hung their wraps upon 
the trees, shivered as I read this and thought it was growing cold 
again. I must admit that I enjoyed their discomfort; and let me 
ask, what is the origin of that mental condition which prompts 
one to do thesethings? There is no known animal ancestor from 
which it could be derived. 

But it seems to matter little what the weather may be, April 





has a feature that gives it a glory above all winter months, the 
coming of the pioneer thrush. This year, the mild, moonlit mid- 
night of March 31 wooed him hither. We may be sure of this, 
for he is no skulker in early spring and greets the sunrise with no 
uncertain song, wherever he may be. Very appropriately then, 
he was first seen and heard as the glimmering light of dawn dis- 
closed, April 1st, the naked fields, the faintly greening willows, 
and wide reaches of sparkling waters ; for the spring-tide freshet 
covers all the lowlands and we have no meadows now, but the 
ragged remnant of a short-lived lake instead. 

It is needless to attempt a description of the lone thrush’s 
song; suffice it to say, the song, and the scattered leaves that the 
winter long have clung to their parent stems, and the trembling 
twigs of every tree and shrub seemed conscious of his presence 
and thrilled by his inspiring voice. 


Trenton, New Jersey. CHARLES C, ABBOTT. 








AFTER ALL, WHAT IS POETRY ?—V. 


i eg = the close of his article in THe AMERICAN, Mr. F. H. 
Williams comes very near to answering his own question. 
He writes: “Sidney Lanier’s splendid pinion, so early broken, 
would be sure to dash itself against the restrictions,” etc. Now 
why is this not poetry? Itisaclear thought expressed through 
an apt poetic image; and an earlier Sidney than Lanier has said : 
“Tt is not riming and versing that maketh a Poet, But 
it is that fayning notable images of vertues, vices, or what els, 
with that delightful teaching which must be the right describing 
note to know a Poet by.” Then, I repeat, why is Mr. Williams’s 
paragraph not poetry? In it he has “ fayned a notable image” 
with ‘‘ delightful teaching,” but—listen again to the words of Sir 
Philip, uttered nearly three centuries ago: ‘‘One may be a Poet 
without versing, and a versifier without Poetry. But yet, pre- 
suppose it were inseparable . trulie it were an inseparable 
commendation. For if Oratio, next to Ratio, Speech next to Rea- 
son, bee the greatest gyft bestowed upon mortalitie: that can not 
be praiselesse, which dooth most pollish that blessing of speech, 
which considers each word, not only (as a man may say) by his 
forcible qualitie, but by his best measured quantity, carrying even 
in themselves, a Harmonie.” Note that Sidney merely says: 
‘“One may be a Poet without versing.” He does not say that one 
may write poetry without versing ; were such the case, the Lanier 
quotation would be poetry, pure and simple. As it is,—to quote 
from Mr. Harrison Morris’s reply to Mr. Williams’s question,—it 
lacks “ the essential attribute of rhythm (metre) ; ” it has not been 
“turned into song ;’’ therefore, though it is poetic prose, it is not 
poetry. Now in a question like this one, where no two persons 
think exactly alike about the matter, the only way out of the dif- 
ficulty is through a definition that embraces all of the vitally im- 
portant points of its predecessors—and possibly, followers,—and® 
at the same time, does away with their differences, one from the 
other. Therefore, as the chief bone of contention seems to lie 
upon the line—and it is a line which may be accurately drawn— 
separating poetry from prose, let us by analogy determine the es- 
sentials of the best prose, and at the same time discover in what 
they differ from those of poetry. Limestone is composed of the 
metal calcium and the metalloids carbon and oxygen ; burn away 
its carbon in a kiln, and there remains lime,—an equally valuable 
commodity. A pearl has exactly the same composition as lime- 
stone: burn out tts carbon and what remains? Lime again; but 
by comparison, of infinitesimal worth. So it is with prose and 
poetry. Remove simile and metaphor and their kindred forms of 
expression from prose, and you may still have the high thought 
and exquisitely modulated diction which, taken together make 
perfect prose. Take them from poetry and you rob it of its rich- 
est treasures; destroying, as well, that mysterious inner light by 
which, as by the illuminating genius of a Turner or a Corot, the 
most evanescent and ethereal beauties are made manifest. With- 
out asking, then, why—if figurative and impassioned prose is 
poetry—its masterpieces are not included in poetical anthologies ; 
or why—to quote from the Encyclopedia Britannica—“ certain of 
the great English masters of poetic prose in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury were as incapable of writing in metre as their followers 
Richter and Carlyle,” let us, if only for the sake of convenience, 
say that prose is normal prose made abnormal by the addition of 
figurative speech, and that normal poetry becomes abnormal when 
this essential is removed. Then the dividing line will be clearly 
drawn, and we will be much better uble to define poetry as it 

stands alone and unconfused with prose. 

Mr. Morris concludes Article IL. of this series with the follow- 
ing definition of poetry: ‘‘ Poetry is pure Beauty turned into 
song, not philosophy, not emotion, not religion, not ethics, but all 
of these fused into the being of Beauty, which is truth, giving 
forth its sufficient lesson by simply existing.” This is unques- 
tionably true so far as it goes, but it is too general a definition for 
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use as a touchstone of poetry. Its central idea is too elusive and 
delicate a one to be dragged through the briars of critical contro- 
versy. Each disputed point would be a thorn on which a shred 
would be found hanging after the original fabric had disappeared. 
But worst of all, it says nothing about the “fayning of notable 
images,” insisted upon by Sidney, and so devoutly practiced by 
Lanier. Then again, there may be poetry without Beauty. Lanier 
shall furnish an example: 
“So do the mottled formulas of Sense 
Glide snake-wise through our dreams of Aftertime.” 

Another is from Boker’s “ Book of the Dead,” in which may 
be found many examples of pure poetry lacking the element of 
Beauty : 

“ Outstretched I hold my acrid cup, 
Task no grace from king or clown ; 
The hardy hand that takes it up 
May curse me when he sets it down.” 

What, then, is the correct definition of poetry? The defini- 
tion by reference to which we may decide what is poetry and what 
isnot? Mr. C. W. Macfarlane, in his privately printed ‘“‘ Canons 
of Criticism,” (Phila. 1885), has answered this question as follows: 
“‘ Poetry is the expressing of thought by means of figure, by the 
substitution of the concrete for the abstract, or by the bringing 
together or combining of conceptions at remove because of a sim- 
ilarity between them, thus creating a new conception,” and adds: 
“The greatest Poetry is the result of maximum remove with 
maximum similarity.” This is perhaps true, but it is not the 
whole truth: add to it “the essential attribute of rhythm 
(metre), of Mr. Morris, with a dash of imagination, fancy, and 
inspiration, and we obtain the complete definition ; one that may 
be applied to the component parts of every composition in metre 
as a touchstone of its poetical quality or degree,—namely : 


Absolute poetry is the concrete and artistic metrical expression, 
in figurative language, of the inspired human mind by its creative 
faculties. 

In this, besides artistic metre, we have concrete thought and 
creative imagery insisted upon as essential ; these being present, 
it seems to the writer that all other things claimed for poetry may 
be added without really changing it as an art; but where one of 
the three is wanting, there poetry, that is absolute poetry, does not 
exist. It would be interesting to determine whether the claim to 
the title of poetry of any composition fulfilling all the require- 
ments of the foregoing definition, has or has not been disputed, 
aud also if recognized masterpieces of the poetic art do not—at 
least in their finest passages—fulfill these requirements. Thereis, 
I think, enough metrical method in the general madness of Whit- 
man’s verse to warrant the inclusion of its best portions in a col- 
lection of absolute poetry. 

For convenience we may speak of degrees of poetry, fixing 
upon three degrees or kinds; namely, ‘“One-part,” “ Two-part,” 
and “ Three-part poetry,” the lust being absolute poetry, embrac- 
ing all the essentials. The examples quoted are from Keais’ 
“‘ Ode to a Nightingale.” 

“‘ ONE-PART POETRY” is 

Metre, without thoughts or images. 

Example :"“O fora draught of vintage, that hath been 
Covled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth,” 
“'Two-PART POETRY ” includes two varieties : 
I. Metre and images without thoughts. 
Example: “O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushfal Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth: ” 
II. Metre and thoughts without images. 
Example: “ The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown :” 
“ THREE-PART ”’ OR ‘‘ ABSOLUTE POETRY ” is 

Metre, thoughts and images ; or 

‘“‘ The concrete and artistic metrical expression, in figurative lan- 
guage, of the inspired human mind by its creative faculties.” 

Example: “ Forlorn! The very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! The fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf.” 

Carlyle, in his lecture on “ The Hero as Poet,” vouches for 
the truth of the greater part of this last definition, and we need 
not return to Sidney’s “ fayning of notable images” for an en- 
dorsement of the remainder. It will only be necessary for us to 
ask ourselves why it is that we call certain passages in unmetri- 
cal compositions ‘‘ poetic prose,” and others simply ‘‘ prose ;” and 
the answer comes at once: Because the former are in figurative 
language, and the latter are not. Therefore, if the addition of 
“ figures” or “ images” to simple prose is sufficient to change it to 
poetic-prose, figurative language must be one of the essentials of 





complete or “ absolute” poetry. Of course there is a great deal 
of poetry, so-called, which would be fully described were it de- 
fined as “The metrical expression of thoughts through images,” but 
the coldest, hardest, and most labored production of the poetaster 
might be quite up to that standard, and yet fall far short of the 
results attained by what Professor Blackie terms “ The finely se- 
lecting and plastically moulding function of artistic genius” 
which “ must ever be present, in order to make the creation of a 
work of art possible.” 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i= all, Truth makes headway. There are many evidences 
that an appreciation is spreading in American circles of the 
true nature of English ‘‘ cheapness,” and its real costliness. Here 
is Colonel Higginson writing in Harper’s Bazar to remind the 
women that if English goods are in some cases less in price, it is 
because less has been paid to the people who made them. And 
here is Mr. George Haven Putnam, speaking at the Common- 
wealth Club of New York, in behalf of the copyright bill, and 
drawing from Mr. Bronson Howard the statement that since 
there had been “ protection” (by the decision of the courts that 
an acting drama is private property), to the dramatic authors, 
the public had not lost, but gained. ‘American dramatists,” said 
Mr. Howard, in reply to Mr. Putnam’s question, “‘now receive 
more in America than English dramatists doin England. The 
tastes of the American people are improving. They want good 
plays in morals and good plays in literature,and they get them. 
Dramatists produce better now.” We donot presume that Mr. 
Putnam will be moved to abandon Free Trade doctrines alto- 
gether, by this illustration how one form of protection really 
has protected, but his codperation with the mechanical producers 
of books in the copyright movement is an indication of a temper 
very different from that which so long stood in the way of any 
reasonable and just copyright whatever. 
* * * 


AND here, too, is a little pamphlet by Mr. Brander Matthews 
just issued by the American Copyright League, made up of his 
‘open letter” in The Century and an address before the Congrega- 
tional Club, of New York. The title given it is “Cheap Books 
and Good Books,” presenting the exact antithesis which so much 
needs to be comprehended, and Mr. Matthews approvingly cites a 
sentence from Mr. Curtis that ‘“ Cheap books are good things, but 
cheapening the public conscience is a bad thing.” Certainly it is 
and the whole spirit of that political economy which is built upon 
cheapness, and which must include, to be honest and consistent 
books as well as coats, is one which debauches and debases the 
conscience so that it cares not for the humanity which must suffer 
to achieve the “cheap” result. 

* * * 


But the Chace bill excites some of our English friends. The 
Westminster Review for April has for its opening article a very 
fierce paper denouncing vehemently every bill with a ‘“ manufac- 
turing clause” in it,—i. e.,a provision to secure to American work- 
people the mechanical production of books receiving American 
copyright. According to this writer,—who apparently disregards 
the fact that English piracy of American authors is now nearly if 
not quite equal to the piracy here of English authors,—there is 
nothing but sin and wickedness in such an arrangement as the 
Chace bill proposes, and he ascribes its adoption to “ the extraor- 
dinary selfish greed of a comparatively small community of Amer- 
ican paper-makers, printers, binders, and publishers.” It is evi- 
dent that this writer is far from understanding that the American 
people have made up their minds to support all their workers, in 
whatever form of industry, and that they have no intention of 
abandoning the type-founders, the printers, or the bouk-binders to 
the tender mercies of foreign competition. If a book is to be 
given its legal protection by American statutes, it must take that 
protection according to the American—and not the English— 
manner. 

* - . 

THE Berlin Museum, it is announced, having secured a very 
rich collection in the field of classical archzology, will now de- 
vote its energies to increase its Oriental department. With this 
end in view it has made a careful study of the ground and pro- 
poses to conduct excavations in Persia,-following up the excellent 
work of M. Dieulafoy. 

* * 

THE January meeting of the London Society of Biblical Arch- 
eeology was the anniversary meeting, and the report showed 
the Society to be in an excellent condition, its membership now 
numbering 696. The Proceedings for the month contain a number 
of valuable papers. Karl Viehl sends a brief communication from 
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Cairo describing a Greek inscription discovered in Egypt. The 
Rev. William Houghton discusses the “ _— ” of the Greek 
Testament. He thinks it spikenard and derives pistic from pisita, 
the Sanskrit name of the plant. Mr. E. A. Wallis-Budge pub- 
lishes the cuneiform text of acylinder of Neriglissar, king of Baby- 
lon, 559-555 B. C., and of a tablet dated in the eighteenth year of 
Shamash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon and brother of the Assyrian 
king Sardanapalus. The tablet records the sale of a garden. Mr. 
S. Alden Smith continues his publication of Assyrian letters. 
* * * 

Mr. CHARLES Morris notifies us of two typographical errors 
in his article printed last week: Page 8, line 24, ‘‘ mutual expres- 
sion” should read “ mental expression;’’ Page 9, line 60, “ base 
and bald,” should read “ bare and bald.” 

* * * 

Ir is not our present purpose to materially extend the discus- 
sion of the Poetry question. Two or three more papers will proba- 
bly close it. 








LOVE AT THE GATES. 


SAW them walking, hand in hand, 
Where slanting sunbeams flickered late: 
Life was to them an unknown land, 
With young Love smiling at the gate. 


Once more I saw them, as they went 

With ling’ring footsteps down the shore, 
The years allotted well-nigh spent— 

Life all behind them, heav’n before. 


But as again they neared the gate 
Of life’s mysterious, narrow land, 
I saw that Love did still await, 
And beckon them with his white hand ! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 








REVIEWS. 


A History oF PotiticaAL Economy. By John Kells Ingram, L.L. 

D. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, with Preface by’ Prof. 

E. J. James, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. Pp. xviii. 

and 250. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

N 1878, when the British Association met in Dublin, Mr. Ingram, 
of Trinity College, was called to preside over the economic 
section. He delivered an address on the “ Position and Prospects 
of Political Economy” which was the sensation of the session, and 
which was reprinted in full in The Penn Monthly of this 
city, at the request of Mr. Henry C. Carey. Already Prof. Cliffe 
Leslie and Mr. Bagehot had warned the orthodox economists to 
set their house in order, as new men with new ideas were coming, 
who would call in question the very first principles of the English 
school. But in Mr. Ingram’s address was heard a declaration of 
war from the younger generation against the Fawcetts, the 
Cairneses, and whosoever assumed that the future of the science 
must bea peaceful evolution from principles already ascertained by 
Ricardo and his scholars. Indeed Dr. Ingram went so far as to 
question the right of Political Economy as already developed to a 
coordinate place among the sciences which are grouped at the 
annual meetings of the British Association. 

It shows how fast and far the reaction against economic ortho- 
doxy has gone, that the bold rebel of 1878 was chosen in 1885 to 
prepare the article on Political Economy for the Ninth Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Not indeed that the editors of that 
edition could have helped themselves. In no British University, 
so far as we know, with the exception of Prof. Fawcett at Cam- 
bridge, could they have found a representative of the economic 
theories once taught in all of them as truth of nearly equal cer- 
tainty with the axioms of Geometry. To find such a writer, they 
must have come to America and sought him in Harvard or some 
other of our universities. 

Dr. Ingram’s article, in the Britannica, which is reprinted 
in the volume before us, as might be expected from his scientific 
attitude, was historical purely. He took up the subject at the be- 
ginning to show that Political Economy does not begin with Adam 
Smith, but with the beginnings of political science. Indeed the 
science finds its vindication in the fact that each age of the world 
has had its own economic ideas and practices, which were as need- 
ful and ss suitable to it as the teachings of Adam Smith and Ri- 
cardo to the English people in the later stages of their industrial 
development. He thus at once is put into a position of interest 
and sympathy with regard to writers and doctrines which the or- 
thodox economists regarded only as so much economic lumber, 
and treated with the loftiest disdain. Especially he is able to do 
justice$to the great services rendered by the Italians to the science, 





long before Adam Smith’s time, and to show that the Mercantile 
School, both in Great Britain and on the continent, were by no 
means such fools as their confident critics supposed them. At the 
same time he has not done justice to the reasons which led them 
to lay an undue stress on money, for his own theory of the func- 
tions of money is so little of an advance upon the English school 
that he is not able to understand them on this point. 

Prof. James has done a good service to the study of the sci- 
ence by this reprint of Dr. Ingram’s history, and by the preface 
which still further explains the attitude of the new or Historical 
School toward its predecessor. Indeed the want of ampler inde- 
pendent discussion is the chief defect of the article as such, while 
not a defect in it as a history. It is, we think, characteristic of 
the new school to be critical and historical, rather than construc- 
tive and doctrinal. We should like to see from some of its repre- 
sentatives a manual of economic teaching in which no reference 
was made to any writer to call his doctrines in question. We fear 
that the staple of the book would be doctrines about money and 
the like, which were taken in the main from the orthodox econo- 
mists, without that sifting to which they have subjected some 
parts of the orthodox system. But on the other hand, the new 
school writes history better than anything else, and Dr. Ingram 
has treated the subject with a Jearning and a carefulness to be 
found in no other work in the English language. 

Dr. Ingram of course, is a Free Trader, but by virtue of posi- 
tion rather than principle, for no man of the new school has any 
reason in principle for opposing Protection. He admits that the 
constant strain in favor of Free Trade in England has injured 
the character and checked the development of the science. In 
speaking of Prof. Cairnes’s ‘‘Some Principles” he says tha the 
failed to answer the political argument for Protection, but alleges 
that he refuted that from the rate of wages. This statement de- 
tracts from our regard for Dr. Ingram’s ability as a logical critic. 
The substance of Prof. Cairnes’s reply is that the higher rates of 
wages in America proves the existence of a higher rate of profit 
in manufactures. But Mr. Edward Atkinson has shown that no 
higher rate of profit exists or can exist in this country. 

Of course, every one will differ as to the proportion to be ob- 
served in the treatment of different authors. Dr. Ingram pro- 
ceeds in this respect with reference to the current or recent dis- 
cussions in England. He gives Adam Smith (22 pages), Ricardo 
(16 pages), and Mill (10 pages), an amount of space which is dispro- 
portionate, while List gets a little over four pages, Carey a bout the 
same, John Rae four lines, and Stephen Colwell and W. T. Thorn- 


- ton each one. We find no mention of 8S. T. Coleridge, W. Atkin- 


son, Calvin Colton, Daniel Raymond, Willard Phillips, and Prof. 
Paul Cauwes, of Paris. In what is said of Franklin, his conver- 
sion to the Physiocratist theories during his residence in Paris, is 
not noticed. In speaking of Mr. Carey’s conversion from Free 
Trade Dr. Ingram says, “it seems probable that the influence of 
List’s writings, added to his own deep-rooted and hereditary jeal- 
ousy and dislike of English predominance, had something to do 
with his change of attitude.” This, of course, is an error. At the 
time the change took place List was entirely unknown to Carey. 
There was nothing of List’s in English except a pamphlet, and 
that he never had seen. Neither did Carey’s new attitude corres- 
pond to List’s; in the strict sense of the word, he never was a 
National Economist. As to jealousy of England, it must be re- 
membered that at that time England still was a Protectionist 
country, and antagonism to her ideas would rather have kept him 
on the Free Trade side. 

The index to this volume is very unsatisfactory, as many sec- 
ondary names are not in it, although they are noticed in the text. 
Now it is just for the sake of the smaller men that we need an in- 
dex; the big ones could be found without it. 





THE ASTEROIDS. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 60. 

Philadelphia : The J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The first of the asteroids was discovered on the first day of 
the nineteenth century—January Ist, 1801. The second was dis- 
covered little more than a year later,—March 28, 1802,—and the 
third after a further interval of over two years. The fourth, 
Vesta, was discovered in 1807, and from that year to 1845 is a com- 
plete blank as to the discovery of asteroids. But from 1845 on- 
wards they have been discovered we might almost say regularly, 
few years passing without the discovery of one, and one year, 
1879, adding twenty to the number. Up to October 16, 1887, the 
date of the latest discovered asteroid on Prof. Kirkwood’s tables, 
two hundred and seventy-one had been discovered. The nine- 
teenth century thus seems to have a colorable claim to an exclu- 
sive interest in the asteroids. The first one appeared on the cen- 
tury’s birth-day, to be followed by increasing numbers of others as 
it grew older, and the speculative questions introduced by them 
have, moreover, held a very prominent place in the century’s sci- 
entific annals. 
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They were not entirely unexpected, however. Nobody had 
expected a great number of small stars, but various astronomers 
had noticed that the symmetry of the solar system demanded a 
planet in the gap between Mars and Jupiter. Kepler, early in the 
seventeenth century, was probably the first of these. Towards 
the close of the last century was enunciated the so-called Bode’s 
law, which, though neither originated by Bode, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, a law, _— a more definite shape to the ideas theretofore 
loosely pondered by a few astronomers. The “law” related to 
the distance of planetary orbits from the sun, which were roughly 
arrived at by a purely empirical process a3 follows: Calling the 
distance of the nearest planet—Mercury—4, add to this for the 
other planets respectively, the successive terms of a geometrical 
progression with 3 for its first term and 2 for its multiplier; thus 
4 8=7, Venus; 4 6=10, Earth; 4 12=16, Mars; and so on. 
The development of this scheme, however, necessitated the assign- 
ing of a planet to the vacant space between Mars andJupiter, and 
although Bode’s law was utterly without any attempt at rational 
foundation, the probabilities seemed so strongly against its being 
merely a coincidence, that many astronomers came to confidently 
expect the discovery of a new planet in the unoccupied zone. In 
the year 1800 twenty-four astronomers organized a society to hunt 
for the unknown planet, and parceled the zodiac amongst them- 
selves to watch carefully. But the discoverer of the first asteroid 
was not one of this number, but Prof. Piazzi, of Palermo. The 
discovery was hailed with great joy throughout the astronomical 
world as completing the symmetry of the solar system, but of 
course the discovery of another asteroid a little more than a year 
later was correspondingly discomfiting to the theorists. Later on 
the theory was broached that the asteroids were the fragments of 
one large planet which had formerly occupied the space, which 
theory had the merit of being still consonant with the planetary 
distances of Bode’s law, but which lately has been pretty generally 
dropped as untenable. 

There are some peculiarities about the asteriods as a body of 
planets which at once challenge our attention and seem to possess 
significance. They are distributed over a belt which is over 150,- 
000,000 miles across from the orbit of the innermost to that of the 
outermost asteroid. This fact alone would seem to dispose of the 
theory of their being pieces of one large planet which had been 
broken up, since their present wide distribution seems incom- 
patible with such an origin. Another difficulty is in the varied 
inclinations of the orbits to the plane of the ecliptic, the diverse 
longitude of the ascending nodes, and the great eccentricity of 
the orbits. If the asteroids were pieces of one body their ascend- 
ing nodes would have been in approximately, at least, the same 
longitude, or opposite to it. It is noticeable that in the earliest 
discovered asteroid the orbits approached sufficiently near to- 
gether to seem to support this hypothesis; and that it was one of 
the first deductions made by the astronomers of that day from the 
new facts. 

Of the many interesting questions which have been raised con- 
cerning the asteroids, and which Prof. Kirkwood discusses concisely 
in this work, the question of the influence of Jupiter on them is per- 
haps the most important. The zone of the asteroids approaches 
in its farthest reaches very near to the orbit of that planet, the 
aphelion distance of the farthest asteroid being 4.62 times the 
earth’s mean distance, while Jupiter’s perihelion distance is but 
4.95. But even to the inner limits of the asteroid belt Jupiter’s 
great mass must exercise a preponderating influence, and we are 
thus naturally led to look to the relations between it and the 
minor planets in seeking to explain the latter’s peculiarities of 
movement. One relation which Prof. Kirkwood seeks to establish 
is that between frequent coincidences of an asteroid’s periods 
with that of Jupiter, and great eccentricity of the asteroid’s orbit. 
The attraction of the greater planet would, he thinks, at each pe- 
riod of their near approach, have had a perturbing influence on 
the smaller which would result in increasing its eccentricity until 
it either became stable, or was precipitated into the sun from the 
increasing proximity of its perihelion to the sun’s mass. The evi- 
dence in favor of this is quite striking. In the zones where a 
planet’s period would be commensurable with that of Jupiter 
there is in every instance a gap. Where the period would be just 
one-half that of Jupiter, making the conjunctions occur all in the 
same place, there is a vacant zone fifteen million miles wide, 
while the adjacent belts of equal width, interior and exterior, 
contain fifty-four asteroids. 

We cannot indicate further the discussions which Prof. Kirk- 
wood outlines in this little book. Let it suffice to say that the 
whole is highly interesting, not only to astronomers, but to any 
—_ of ordinary intelligence. The author evidently thoroughly 

nows his subject, and he possesses a style of rare cendensation 
and point, which relieves the reader of all unnecessary work in 
comprehending his meaning, and makes study as near a pleasure 
as practicable. 





HANNAH More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Famous Women Se- 

ries.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1888. 

_ To the great majority of the present generation Hannah More 
is scarcely so much asa name. Yet she wasa famous woman in 
a certain class of society in England for a good many years, and 
some little of her literary work survives to explain her fame. 
Miss Yonge here presents an excellent biography of her,—not bril- 
liant, perhaps, but consistent with the character of its subject, who 
was an animated, earnest, and interesting person. 

Hannah More, born at Stapylton, near Bristol, on February 
2d, 1745, was the fourth of five 5 a wl of Jacob More, a school 
teacher. Her family had been Puritans, some of them serving in 
Cromwell’s armies a century eurlier, but her father was a staunch 
Churchman, and so was she throughout her long life, which began 
under George the Second, in the days of Jacobite risings, and 
ended (September 13th, 1833), under William the Fourth, in the 
era of Reform and enlarged franchise,—a span which represented 
a complete political and social revolution. Of the five girls, Han- 
nah was the brightest: this was by common consent declared. 
But they were all quick-witted women. At twenty-one, Mary, the 
eldest, established a school for girls in Bristol, Betty and Sally, the 
next in age, assisting her, and in time the sisters made this the 
source of a competency for all, enabling them to purchase a home, 
“ Barley Wood,” not far from Bristol, where, one 5 y one, from 1813 
to 1819, all of them died but Hannah. None had married; Han- 
nah alone had a love affair, a curious episode in her early life 
when a rich man named Turner, twenty years her senior, engaged 
himself to marry her, and then put off the wedding day time after 
time until her friends, with her own acquiescence, interfered and 
put an end to the match. Turner, however, seemed ashamed of 
his conduct, and insisted on settling an annuity upon her, which 
her friends first took for her secretly, and in time induced her to 
accept. 

Entering into literature, about 1772, she went to London and 
there made the acquaintance of a circle of notabilities, chief 
umong them David Garrick and his wife, Dr. Johnson, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. She first wrote poetry, then plays,—which 
really were acted and had some vogue,—and after a while, began 
to produce her moral essays, treatises on education and social 
questions, and her religious tracts. It is by these last, perhaps, 
that she will be most remembered, for among them was a very 
famous one, “ The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” of which, as of 
others, millions were printed and circulated in her life-time. 

“T am glad you detest Hannah More’s letters,” says George 
Eliot to a correspondent in 1848; “I like neither her letters, nor 
her books, nor her character.” This seems harsh, but is not sur- 
prising. Hannah More was a plain and simple person, devoted to 
the established order, respecting the powers that be, maintaining, 
if not that “‘ whatever is is right,” then that reform must be re- 
spectful of the abuses it approaches. In her social tracts she dis- 
couraged the agitators and inculcated that equality of rights was 
a delusion. George Eliot would naturally not follow such a pilot. 
Yet, as Miss Yonge very fairly says, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Hannah More was simply and only a “ goody, goody” old lady. 
In her youth she was lively, and even gay; the friends she made 
in London circles were among those who demanded intellectual 
esprit, and her literary work was, according to the canons of the 
time, fairly marked by vital characteristics. 





BEFO’ DE WAR. Echoes in Negro Dialect. By A. C. Gordon and 
Thomas Nelson Page. Pp. vi. and 131. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A bright and amusing volume of verse by two Virginians, 
who seem to be entirely masters of the black man’s forms of 
thought as well as turns of expression. Mr. Page already is 
known by a volume of stories ‘In Ole Virginia.” But Mr. Gor- 
don, who contributes more than three-fourths of the pieces in the 
book, is a new-comer in literature. These poems have the merit 
of being genuine poetry, apart from their speciality of dialect and 
even of subject. Their authors have a genuine command of poet- 
ical form, a true sense of both humor and pathos, and a rare gift 
of expression. We should feel confident of their success as poets 
in other lines than dialect. But as a picture of the colored people 
of one type at least in Virginia, and that a type which freedom 
and the schoolmaster are tending to obliterate, the book has an 
especial value. The darkey most favored by our authors is the 
old "household servant, in whose mind there still lingers the affee- 
tionate loyalty to the family which owned him, and who is 
tempted to look back to the days “befo’ de war” as a lost paradise. 
No doubt for many of them the new times have proved trying. 
They were cast upon their own resources with less than the slight- 
est preparation for taking the responsibility of freedom. Slavery 
had done them a double injury: it had taught dependence with 
the attendant vices of falsehood and theft; and it had made work, 
especially farm-work, distasteful to them. It also had left them a 
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prey to every kind of superstition, by forbidding their education. 
For all these things, generally not their own fault, they must now 
suffer, and the era of transition to intelligence, thrift, honesty and 
truthfulness must be a painful time. And between the lines of 
these pleasant and good-natured verses, we can read more of that 
experience than the authors meant to show us. Their attitude 
seems to be that of the average white Virginian, who thinks the 
black man has lost much more than he has gained. They put the 
loss forward in most of the poems, although in--“Zekyl’s Infidelity,” 
““Ebo,” and ‘ Ichabod”’—they show how the new intelligence is 
struggling with the old superstition, and in a fourth—* De Ole 
’Oman an’ Me’”’—they show the social strain produced by a new 
prosperity. But it is the sentimental loyalty to the old order of 
things’ which our authors find most poetic, and perhaps it lends 
itself most easily to treatment in verse. Yet another side is the 
black man’s hearty and irrepressible enjoyment of life on its phys- 
ical side,—-as in “ Nigger Twist,” ‘Mine Oyster,” and “ Simeon 
fiom Georgy.”” No class of Americans get more fun out of exist- 
ence than they do. 

We might quote much that is well done, but these two verses 
from ‘‘ Ichabod’ will serve as a specimen of the manner: 

“‘ Jes’ quire, will you, ef de books tells him 
’Bout de harnt-lights 
In de grave-yard, down by de bank o’de river, 
We sees at nights? 


“ An’ see ef de little nigger doesn’ 
Up and say 
‘De ph’los’phy ’splains dey’s jack-my-lanterns 
Cl’ar as day !’” 





SocriETY IN RoME UNDER THE CHSARS. By William Ralph Inge, 
M. A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Pp. xii. and 276. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This is the essay, with some alterations, which obtained the 
Hare Prize at Cambridge in 1886. This statement shows it to be 
the work of a young man, and to be regarded in the light of 
promise rather than that of performance. But Mr. Bryce’s prize 
essay on “‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” and Mr. Arnold’s on “ The 
Roman System of Colonial Administration” have shown us that 
even at this stage of scholarship a man of ability may achieve 
what has lasting value if he be given a well chosen subject and 
know how to handle his sources. Mr. Inge’s book is not quite 
on a par with either of those we have mentioned, although it is 
much above the level of such performances generally. Partly 
this was due to his subject. It is too broad in its scope for the 
most effective handling. It has been treated by Gibbon, Fried- 
lander, Breal, Lecky, Champagny, and others, so often and so ex- 
haustively as to leave much less room for original research or 
even fresh combinations. Partly, however, the defect is in the es- 
sayist. His manner is still crude; he has not learnt the literary 
art of creating the atmosphere to incase his facts. We get from 
his book a great number of interesting facts, each well sifted and 
well enough stated. But we get no connected impression of the 
whole period to which the facts belong. The proper setting is 
wanting. 

But the book well repays reading. The younger student of 
classical literature will find it a good introduction to Tacitus, 
Pliny, Juvenal, or to Seneca, Lucan, and Quinctilian should his 
studies take him so far. The theologian will find here the mate- 
rials for a just judgment of the era in which Christianity began its 
conquest of the Roman world, The student of history will find 
much to put flesh on the dry bones of historical manuals. And 
the classes interested in the story of our race’s development will 
obtain the material for a judgment as to the rate at which we 
have advanced since the opening of our era in ethical and social 
ideals. And there is light on specific problems. Mr. Inge, for in- 
stance, fully justifies the contentions of those who declare that 
the fulminations of the early Christians against the stage were 
aimed at an institution far lower in moral character than the 
worst modern theatre. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ECENT numbers of Cassell’s National Library are : (1) ‘‘ Lon- 

don in 1731,” by Don Manuel Gonzales, a sort of guide-book 
to the city as it then was, written really by a Londoner, but pro- 
fessing to be a translation from a Portuguese traveler. It is of 
much more interest to English than American readers, asit deals 
sparingly in the history of manners. (2) ‘The Apology of the 
Church of England,’ by John Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, first 
published in 1562. It was the classic defense of the Anglican po- 
sition as the earlier Elizabethans interpreted it, against the Ro- 
man Catholics, and provoked a whole literature of replies and 
counter-replies, (3) Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” 





with an introduction tracing the story to its source in Italian lit- 
erature—Ariosto and Bandello. In the appendix is given the story 
of Ariodantes and Geneura, from Mr. Rose’s translation of Ari- 
osto. 

The issue of another and cheaper edition of the works of 
George Meredith is begun by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, with ‘‘ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” As this isa “ popular” edition, it may 
be taken perhaps as indicating that there has been a good re- 
sponse to the enterprise of the firm in bringing out these novels. 
This one was noticed with care in THE AMERICAN of April 10, 
1886, and we need only mention now that the mechanical execn- 
tion of the volume is good, if we except the paper,—the binding 
being particularly nice. 

“The Laws of Euchre” is a small and convenient manual for 
playing that game of cards, the contents being the rules adopted 
by the Somerset Club of Boston, March 1, 1888. The authors, 
Messrs. H. C. Leeds and James Dwight, in their preface, remark 
that ‘‘ euchre is played in so many different ways and under so 
many different rules that there seems to be a necessity for more 
rigid and exact laws than exist at present.” (Ticknor & Co.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


é ow numerously and illustriously signed testimonial gotten up 

by the Essex Club in honor of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birth- 
day has been presented to the poet, who, in accepting it, writes: 
‘IT am deeply moved by the fact that political and sectional differ- 
ences seem to have been wholly set aside by the signers, and that 
those from whom [have felt compelled to dissent in times past have 
cordially joined with my personal and political friends in this 
tribute of respect to a private citizen who loves his whole coun- 
try, and is devoutly thankful that the sun of his closing day 
shines only upon a free and united people.” 

Mr. John Foster Kirk, who was severly hurt a fortnight ago 
by being run over in the street, is, we are glad to say, doing well, 
and his physicians now hold out the comfortable prospect that his 
broken leg will be sufficiently well to allow him to be again on 


_ foot in eight weeks from the accident. 


A treatise upon modern printing machinery is announced by 
Cassel] & Co., written by Fredk. J. Wilson and D. Gray, the one 
a practical printer and the other an engineer. 

Cupples & Hurd are prompt with an announcement of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s First and Last Impressions of America, comprising 
the three famous papers—“‘A Word About America,” “A Few 
More Words,” and ‘“ Civilization in the United States.”’ 

The long promised work by Stepniak on the Russian peasantry 
is nearly ready by Swann, Sonnenschein & Co., London. 

In its closing hours, the Legislature of Iowa appropriated 
$1,000 for the care and preservation of the Aldrich Collection in 
the State Library. This will insure the continual growth of this 
valuable museum of autographs, etc. 

Mr. Murray, London, is going to publish the Whewell lectures 
on International Law of the late Sir Henry Maine. 

The plans for this season’s work on the Longfellow memorial 
garden at Cambridge have been arranged by Mr. C. H. Walker, 
the Boston architect. Mr. Eliot will still have charge of the land- 
scape-gardening. Stone steps will be built up the slope to the Mt. 
Auburn Street level, and terraces will be formed. The view of 
the Charles from these terraces is one of the chief attractions of 
the place, and seats will be built so that it may be enjoyed. An 
iron gateway to be built at the end of the loop road will serve as 
the entrance to the garden proper. 

At a recent dinner of the Congregational Club in New York, 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of the Christian Union read an essay on 
“ Fiction as a Form of Art,” and Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor of the 
Century, spoke on “‘ The Development of Literature in the South.” 


Miss Charlotte Adams, American editor of the London Mag- 
azine of Art, has made an extended tour in the Southern States for 
the purpose of reporting in the magazine upon the art conditions 
of that section of America. Miss Adams is very hopeful of the 
art future of the South. 

There died in Louisville, Ky., recently a niece of John Keats, 
named Mrs. Ella Keats Peay. She was a beautiful, amiable, and 
accomplished woman, and with the exception of her brother 
John, ‘at present a prosperous farmer in De Kalb county, Missouri, 
was the last child of George Keats, the poet’s younger brother. 
Her sister, Mrs. Emma Keats Speed, died four years ago. Another 
item of interest relative to the Keats family comes from Madrid, 
where it appears that Keats’s grandniece, Miss Elena Blockmann, 
who has attained some distinction as a painter, is at present en- 
gaged upon a life-sized portrait of the Queen-Regent and the in- 
ant king. 
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Mr. Francis Parkman has lately apprised the Massachusetts 
Historical Society of the discovery in France, by the Abbé Cas- 
grain of Quebec, of a mass of papers collected and arranged by 
Gen. Lévis, Montcalm’s second in command, that relate to the 
American campaigns in which they participated. They fill eleven 
volumes, and have great historical importance. 


Under the title of ‘ rhilosophia Ultima,” Prof. Charles W. 
Shields has prepared Vol. 1 of a new edition of his “ Final Phil- 
osophy,” largely rewritten in accordance with the results of the 
latest philosophical investigations. 


Mr. C. G. Leland has put in the publisher’s hands a great por- 
tion of a collection of American colloquial expressions, newspaper 
peculiarities, current jokes on popular topics, fragments of songs 
used proverbially, etc., on a scale somewhat larger and of a char- 
acter somewhat different from any other in any language. Con- 
tributions will be thankfully received, and duly acknowledged in 
the book. Mr. Leland once devoted a year of solid work (more 
than that, altogether), to compiling a book called “ The Origin of 
American Popular Phrases.” It went to a publisher, and the 
printing-office was burned, and he had no copy of his manuscript. 
But his collections since then have been immense. Another work 
which he has in press is one containing dictionaries (or vocabu- 
laries) of various ‘‘ jargons’’—English-gypsy, the Jiddisch or Ger- 
man-Hebrew dialect, the tinker language (a Celtic tongue), and pid- 
gin-English. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, author of “Obiter Dicta” is to be mar- 
ried to Mrs. Lionel Tennyson, widow of the younger son of the 
poet laureate. 


The series of papers on “‘ Books which have Helped Me,” ap- 
pearing in the Forum, are to be published forthwith by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

A.S. Barnes & Co. announce a “ History of Germany”’ by ex- 
Minister Fay, who by long official residence in the country en- 
joyed especial opportunities for the preparation of such a work. 

The Executive Committee of the Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, with Prof. Lowell at their 
head, make an appeal for an endowment fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars. It appears that Dr. Charles Waldstein’s accep- 
tance of the permanent directorship in October next depends 
upon the raising of this endowment before August 1. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the Treasurer, 67 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, or 
to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘“ Wessex Tales” is the title of two volumes which Mr. Thom- 
as Hardy has in the pre-s of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 


John R. G. Hassard, who was for a number of years musical 
critic and editorial writer for the New York Tribune, died in New 
York on the 18th inst., aged 52 years. He was the author of 
Lives of Pope Pius [IX and Archbishop Hughes and of a book of 
travels in England. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Life of Christ” will be issued in two 
large volumes some time next Fall by Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Each volume will contain over 600 pages. Of the 28 chapters in 
the work Mr. Beecher, at the time of his death, had completed 25. 
The remaining three chapters will be the work of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
now the temporary successor of Mr. Beecher in the pulpit of 
Plymouth Church. In the volume of this work published before 
the trouble with Theodore Tilton there were printed 18 of these 
28 chapters. 

Coventry Patmore has given permission for the second part of 
“The Angel in the House” to be printed in Cassell’s “ National 
Library,” as Volume 122. The first part of the poem appeared as 
Volume 70 of the Library. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


WO features seem to be especially commanding attention in 
the magazines,—studies of the Interior and Great West; and 
descriptions of life in Russia. As to the latter, in fact, there is 
quite a duel in progress between Harper’s and The Century. In 
the former for May, Dr. Henry Lansdell has an article entitled 
“ Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines of Iletsk,’’ and he describes 
them as about as well off as convicts in other countries, the rigors 
of the climate being allowed for; but in the Century, Mr. George 
Kennan begins his series of papers on Siberia, and is quite of the 
opposite opinion. It appears that the visits of both these authors 
to the Siberian region were promoted by the Russian authorities, 
and Mr. Kennan makes what is a somewhat apologetic explana- 
tion of his attitude in accepting the official favors, and then writ- 
ing so severely against the Russian government. It is to be pre- 
sumed he does not contemplate any further visits to that country, 
for a time. 


Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. announce that they will begin 





on May Ist the publication of a monthly periodical to be called 
Belford’s Magazine. Mr. Donn Piatt is to be its editor and the 
offices will be at No. 384 Broadway, New York. It appears that 
it is to be a Democratic and Administration periodical, and its 
contributors will be mainly the Free Trade remnant, including 
David A. Wells, ex-Congressman Hurd, “ Parsee * Moore, and 
Prof. Sumner. 


Mr. Howells’s new novel, “Annie Kilburn,” will begin in Har- 
per’s Magazine in the June number. 


The May Lippincott is a “ No-Name” number. All the arti- 
cles are said to be by well known writers, but each is anonymous. 


A good portrait of Mr. Andrew Carnegie appears in the May 
Book Buyer, accompanied by an account of how Mr. Carnegie does 
his literary work amidst his many commercial engagements. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s address of February 18th, at the un- 
veiling of the Milton window presented to St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, by Mr. George W. Childs, will appear in the next num- 
ber of The Century. A new edition of the April number of the 
magazine has been called for. 


The observations on avalanches and avalanche bursts, which 
Mr. John Addington Symonds recently contributed to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, have been reprinted in the Geological Magazine. 


A series of papers is about to appear in Woman, entitled 
** Prisoners of Poverty Abroad,” by Helen Campbell, who is now 
in Europe investigating the subject on behalf of that magazine. 
The series will comprise twelve letters relating to the condition of 
the poor in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and other lead- 
ing continental cities. 


The circulation of The Writer has reached 11,000, owing to the 
special exertions of its friends with the April number. 


A curious paper will appear in the May Century, entitled 
“The Chances of Being Hit in Battle.” It is a study of regi- 
mental losses in the civil war, written by Colonel William F. Fox. 
The author says that ‘“‘a regiment’s greatest loss did not always 
occur in its greatest battle. The heaviest blows were often re- 
ceived in some fight which history scarcely mentions.” 


It is apprehended that Chicago people will blush with modest 
pleasure when they read Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s estimate of 
them and their city, published in Harper’s Magazine for May. Mr. 
Warner's admiration is unreserved, not only tor Chicago possibili- 
ties but for its actualities, and his comparisons will not be found to 
be odious—at least not to the Chicagoans. As a centre of the Uni- 
verse, Paris, Pekin, and Berlin (not to mention New York) must 
ere long, he thinks, admit the position of that great city. 


It is declared that the article on Charles Dickens in the April 
Temple Bar which has been widely cépied in the American papers, 
ix merely an enlarged and amended copy of a paper on the same 
theme, often in the same words, which appeared in the English- 
woman’s Magazine shortly after the death of the novelist. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Committee appointed by the Council of the College of Phy- 

sicians of this city to investigate the dangers arising from the 
use of the water gas which it has been proposed to introduce into 
the city supply has made a full report on the subject, condemning 
the gas because of its poisonous qualities, and advising that very 
little of it, if any, be mixed with the coal gas now in use. The 
water gas is made by passing super heated steam through heated 
anthracite coal, and afterwards, if it is to be used for illuminating 
purposes, enriching it with certain highly-carburetted compounds. 
The result is a gas containing from 30 to 45 per cent. of carbonic 
oxide, while the ordinary coal gas contains only about three to 
seven percent. As the carbonic oxide is the chief poisonous prin- 
ciple of both water and coal gas, the inquiries of the committee 
were directed principally to ascertaining the amount of it con- 
tained in each gas, or produced by combustion, and the likelihood 
of cases of ordinary carelessness leading to fatal results. The 
amount of carbonic oxide produced by combustion is about 80 per 
cent. greater for the water gas than for the coal gas, the difference 
thus being less than the difference in the amount contained before 
combustion. The contamination of the air of a room by the pro- 
ducts of combustion from gas jets is not, however, likely to reach 
a dangerous point except under unusual circumstances, and the 
main question is the likelihood of harm being done by the gas es- 
caping without combustion. Here the difference between the two 
gases is important. It takes about one-half of one per cent. of 
carbonic oxide in the air of a room to cause death, according to 
the best authorities. This would require eight per cent. or more 
of the coal gas—an amount which will very rarely accumulate in 
the air of an ordinary sleeping room in one night from a single 
gas jet being left turned on and not lighted. On the other hand 
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little over one per cent. of the water gas would need to be mixed 
with the air of a room to cause death, and this amount would cer- 
tainly accumulate in one night in a room of ordinary size from an 
unlighted gas jet. In confirmation of these views the Committee 
have noticed that the frequent deaths reported in the newspapers 
from this cause have almost invariably occurred in places known 
to be supplied with the water gas. 

It is well-known that the rabbits of New South Wales and 
other Australian colonies have multiplied so enormously that they 
have become a public nuisance of serious proportions. The New 
South Wales government has recently offered a reward of £25,000 
for a new and effective method of destroying them. This reward, 
it is now said, has drawn the competition of a no less distinguished 
scientist than M. Pasteur, who proposes to destroy the rabbits by 
the introduction of chicken cholera amongst them. A party of 
scientists under M. Pasteur’s instructions are shortly to leave for 
Australia to demonstrate the feasibility of the process to the gov- 
ernment officials. 

A newly patented pavement is said to have been suggested 
by the surface of an elephant’s tooth, which consists of intermin- 
gled layers of hard and soft material, so that the process of wear- 
ing always produces a series of ridges upon the surface. The new 
system of paving is the idea of Mr. Ranyard, the English astromo- 
mer, and comprises the use of blocks having alternate hard and 
soft layers, such as Portland cement and a mixture of sand and 
cement, which are set upon edge so that the edges of these lami- 
ne form a wearing surface. The blocks are made four inches 
high, and may be worn to less than an inch without becoming 
smooth, like granite blocks. 

Modern Light and Heat gives the following description of an 
interesting method of obtaining copper tubes by an electrolytic 
process, which has recently been devised by Mr. W. Elmore, of 
England. By this method tubes having a tensile strength of from 
fifty to 100 per cent. in excess of brazed tubes are easily made. 
The process is very simple and consists in depositing the copper 
on an iron cylinder which is constantly revolving in the bath ata 
fixed rate of speed. An agate burnisher, which moves slowly 
from end to end of the cylinder, much on the plan of the tool of 
a screw-cutting lathe, rubs down the fine crystals of copper, mat- 
ting them together. When the deposit is sufficiently thick the 
cylinder is taken from the bath and subjected to the temperature 
of superheated steam, when the sudden expansion of the copper 
tube frees it from the iron core, and it can be removed. The 
breaking strength of such tubes is said to be from twenty-seven 
to forty-one tons per square inch, 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


History OF THE CIvit WAR IN AMERICA. By the Comte de Paris. Vol. 
IV. Pp. 681. $3.50. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

MopESTE MiGNON. (Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley.) Pp. 352. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. A History of a Father and Son. By 
George Meredith. (Author'sedition.) Pp. 472. $1.50. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER Essays. By F. H. Hedge. Pp. 326. $2.00. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

THE Stupy oF Potitics. An Introductory Lecture. By William P. Atkin- 
son. Pp. 63. $0.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Bero’ pE War. EcHOESIN Necro DiaLectT. By A.C. Gordon and Thomas 
Nelson Page. Pp. 131. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
BEFORE THE CURFEW, AND OTHER POEMS, Chiefly Occasional. By Oliver 

Wendell Holmes. Pp. 110. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

TAXATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. Translated from the “Scienza 
della Finanze” of Dr Luigi Cossa. With an Introductory and Notes, 
by Horace White. Pp. 213. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Hisroric WATERWAYS: Six Hundred miles of Canoeing down the Rock, 
Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. Pp. 298. $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


ANSLATIONS AND Pores. By Frederic H. Hedge and Annis 
wag oc Pp. 127. $1.00. Boston ; eae, Mifflin & Co. 
SEA-SIDE AND WAY-SIDE. (Nature Readers, No. 1.) By Julia McNair 

Wright. Pp. 87. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

CLASSICAL AND FoREIGN QUOTATIONS: Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases, and Expressions in French, German, Greek, Italian, 
Latin, Spanish and Portuguese. By Wm. Francis Henry King, M. A., 
Oxford. Pp. 608. $1.75. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Maranuna. A Romance. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Pp. 298. $1.25. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

LDER DAUGHTERS, MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. By Helen 
Lin he Pp. 165. $0.75. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER TALES. By J. H. Shorthouse. Pp. 
317. $1.00. London: Macmillan & Co. 

ry. By Mandell Creighton. (“Twelve English States- 
ee ‘Pp 21, $0.60. London : SrecmillGn & Co. “ 





First STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS. By Albert F. Blais- 
dell, A.M. (English Literature for Young People.) Pp. 345. $0.75. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY TAYLOR. Edited by Edward Dowden. Pp. 
421. $2.50. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE Laws oF EucuRE, As adopted by the Somerset Club. By. H. C. Leeds 
and James Dwight. Pp. 76. Boston: Tickuor & Co. 


ETHICS OF BOXING, AND MANLY Sport. By John Boyle O'Reilly. Pp. 358. 
$1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 








DRIFT. 


og of the proposed international copyright law, at a meeting in 

New York, Mr. Bronson Howard, the dramatic author, reviewed the 
change which had come over the fortunes of American dramatic authors 
during the last fifteen years, since the courts had decided that there was a 
property in a drama, whether written by a foreign or native author. “ Sev- 
enteen years ago,” said he, ‘‘ when I began dramatic authorship, I was 
offered for my play by a manager, after waiting four years to get one look 
at my manuscript, half of a clear benefit. A royalty of $5 to $10 a night 
was a ruling price for an original American play. The best pay I received 
at about that time was from Augustin Daly, himself a playwright, who gave 
me $25 a week for ‘Saratoga.’ After the law of protection to foreign dra- 
matists was pronounced by the courts, Agnes Ethel gave Sardou $10,000 for 
his play ‘Agnes,’ and Mr. Stetson telegraphed that he would pay Sardou 
$7,000 in advance for another play, and being informed that there was a 
competitor he jumped $500 at a bound, until he found that the competitor 
was another of his own agents. Then he stopped. [Laughter.] Fanny 
Davenport reached the highest when she paid Sardou $30,000 for ‘ Fédora’ 
besides royalties. At last managers began to turn to American dramatists. 
From $5 to $10 a night things have advanced until now $5,000 is paid for a 
good American play besides a royalty of $25 a night, at least. And the 
plays which are produced by American dramatists are clean as well as 
bright. The stock, I might almost say the sole theme of French plays is 
adultery. American plays are clean; their moral tone is high, and they 
depict the scenes of American life as we know it to exist in this nation, 
with all its wonderful kaleidoscope of picturesque variety. All this has 
come from protection, inadequate as it is.’’ 





A suit of men’s clothing will require from ten to twelve pounds of 
rough wool in its make-up; the cost of the wool may be from $2.25 to $4.50, 
or $5 for from fair to very good quality of clothing. The cost of carding, 
spinning, weaving, and other processes requisite to conversion of raw wool 
into cloth has to be added to this; then manufacturer's profit is to be con- 
sidered ; then wholesaler’s profit; then cost of converting cloth into cloth- 
ing; then profit to wholesale dealer in clothing; then retailer’s profit. And 
when all is said and done such a suit of clothing as is herein contemplated 
is offered by a dozen or more retailers in the advertising columns of the 
Inter Ocean to-day at from $8 to $15. And in spite of these plain facts there 
are men and newspapers grunting and groaning over fancied cruelties of 
‘a robber tariff,” and bewailing the “tariff duty added to the cost to the 
purchaser of woolen goods.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





Clothed all in contradictions I saw this fetich dread, 

This hypocrite free trade, lift high its vaunting head ; 

If reason to his hearers would any warning bring, 

Thus, thought I, to his fellows an Englishman might sing: 


“Why starve your workingmen through foreign labor cheap, 
The labor of such misery as makes the angels weep? 
Why drive them off abroad, your toilers skilled and true, 
And open wide the door to a vagrant foreign crew ? 


“Think you this greed of gold shall add to England’s fame ? 
Know you these foreign slaves shall bring eternal shame ? 
The hand of Cain is on it, this cheapness that you seek, 
The sweat of blood of men, the tears of women weak.” 
—From London “ Fair Trade.” 





If John Sherman isn’t nominated for the presidency at Chicago month 
after next, it won’t be the fault of the Southern Senators who fell foul of 
him in a pack last week for his part in tiding the country safely over the 
great peril of a disputed presidential count twelve years ago. A few more 
attacks of that sort would make his nomination certain. John Sherman is 
not infallible, he makes mistakes sometimes as other men do, but heisa 
statesman and a patriot of whom any party might be proud, and, if the 
choice of the national convention falls on him, as it very well may, the 
franker and more perspicacious Democratic newspapers admit that the job 
of reélecting Mr. Cleveland will present sericus difficulties.—Hartford 
Courant. 





We want a thinking citizenship and patriotic thinkers, and whatever 
tends to that end should command the encouragement of all men who have 
not fallen into that most contemptible of mean conditions described in the 
cad. Honest, decisive, frank, aggressive, proud, independent Americanism, 
attended by those graces that mark the quick and quickening intellect and 
a fine moral sensibility, is better than any patent of nobility, and certainly 
should not be cast off for that ill-fitting livery, the vulgar affectation of 
European custom.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 








WHEN MIND AND Bopy ARE OUT OF SorTs, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in for a Bilious Attack, springing from a mors or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver toa 
healthy condition and speedily remove all biliary distress. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SuRPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
tan” Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

S. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The a ee as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EpWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JoHN C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the pe A 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
ay Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 

‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Frie 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook, 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . . « 6 « © «© « « « $800,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


CRAMER. sc 6 s te > + s+ + eee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,12010 
Total assets, Oct.1,1887, $2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, . P. P : 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





Insurance at actual cost. 
CHARTERED 1835, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON. 
SURPLUS ------+-+ =. - - $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly ss ae prs cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Bullitt Building. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 §. Sixth Street, and 8S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Authorized Capital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFIce, BULLITT BUILDING, Purina. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 
ye ands Feet, — 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James ew. Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, Jr., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





—THE—. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
nn Bills of E: 
uysan of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin and Ham- 


burg. 
Po eee Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 


HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 
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F.O. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR AND IMPORTER OF 


ENGLISH FABRICS AND CLOTHING,* 


1338 Chestnut St. and 908 Walnut St.—Philad’a, 
and 245 Broadway—New York. 








Flere we gwe the Highest Grade Merchant Tailoring at low prices, based 
on the advantages of the largest Fine Tailoring business in the United States. 
Here we offer the only complete stock of London-made Clothing to be had 


outside of England, of which the following are specialties: 


OUR $12 LONDON SPRING AND FALL OVERCOAT—UP TO $30. 
OUR $9.50 IMPORTED LONDON SUITS—UP TO $28. 
OUR $3.50 “THOMPSON'S PATENT CUT” TROUSERS—UP TO $9, 


Under no circamstances must this Clothing be confounded with the ordinary Ready-Made Clothing, for although the 
prices are as low (and in many cases lower), the quality and style are far superior—all being made of the best 
English fabrics by OUR OWN LONDON HOUSE UNDER OUR SUPERVISION. 











FINANCE. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


82,600,000. 











CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000. the prin- 

cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 

fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphiets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 


Bullitt Building, 181-143 8S. FOURTH ST. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. 8S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 


in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, of ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














TYPEWRITER. DRY GOODS. 
THE REMINGTON FOR DRY GOODS 
STANDARD THE BEST PLACE IS 
TYPEWRITER. 


a aka 





N this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 
the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manacer. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NintTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the larvest buildings in the city, and the 
ioe ge Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


--: DRY: GOODS:-~ 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


0S HILLBORN & 


Designers and Manufacturers of 





FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





